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ship of his race. If Chaucer attacks the
clergy, it is only for those things which the
best Churchmen of the day were denouncing
with less wit but no less bitterness. Saints
are rare at the best of times, and Chaucer,
whose mission is to paint life as he finds it,
gives good measure when he allows the Parson
and the Plowman to form two of his nine-and-
twenty pilgrims.

Few things, indeed, are more striking in
Chaucer than the manner in which he com-
bines caustic observation of the weaknesses
and hypocrisies of men, with innate reverence
for all that is pure and noble. That the same
man should enjoy the coarse humour of the
Friar and the Reve, and yet treat womanhood
and childhood with such tender reverence,
is one of the mysteries of human nature.
Prof. Ten Brink, as has been said, believes
that Chaucer passed through a phase of
intense religious feeling. "A worldling has
to reproach himself with all sorts of thirags/*
he writes, " especially when he lives at a Cotirt
like that of Edward III and is intimate with
a John ol Gaunt. Chaucer . . , naturally
seeks in religion the power for self-conquest
and improvement. He was a faithful son
of the Church, even though he had his own